THE IRISH REBELLION

Warren, his veteran major and devoted friend, as his
Adjutant-General, or Sergeant-major-general, as it was
then called. It was a splendid chance, but Monk was
doomed to disappointment. The Houses were suddenly
informed that Ormonde had been chosen for the com-
mand and commissioned Lieutenant-General by the King,
and the tactics of the Parliament had to be changed.
It was determined to raise an army by an Impressment
Bill, to which a clause was to be added vesting the con-
trol of it in their own hands. As the month of Nov-
ember wore on and it was still in debate, by every post
came news of fresh atrocities committed by the Papist
rebels upon the English Protestants. Never perhaps
again till the story of the Cawnpore massacre set the
nation's teeth, did such a frenzy of revenge take posses-
sion of the people. More and more troops were voted
every week. Every tale, no matter how hideous or im-
probable, was greedily believed. It was necessary that
something should be done at once. Leicester was ordered
to raise two regiments of foot and one of horse by volun-
tary enlistment, and that the Parliament might keep a
firm hand on the reins it was further resolved that he
should submit the list of officers he proposed to com-
mission to the Houses for approval. Monk was named for
lieutenant-colonel and Warren for major of Leicester's
own regiment of foot. Both were at once approved; and
the nominations of Leicester's two sons, Lord Lisle and
Algernon Sidney, as well as that of Sir Richard Gren-
ville, were confirmed for the horse.

On February 21st, 1642, Colonel Monk landed in
Dublin at the head of the Lord-General's regiment -of
foot. It was a splendid body of men, two thousandPermington, tf. JP.Dom, November llth, 3641,                 of weeks might have been undone in a single night.
